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also secured supplies of corn from Hiero, the new sovereign of Syracuse.
The Campanians of Rhegium being thus forsaken, the city was taken by
assault and all the soldiery put to the sword, except the original legionaries
of Jubellius, who as burgesses of Capua possessed some of the rights of
Roman citizens, and were therefore reserved for trial before the people of
Rome. Not more than three hundred still survived out of several thousands;
but they met with no mercy. Every tribe voted that they should be first
scourged and then beheaded as traitors to the republic. Rhegium was
restored to the condition of a Greek community.

A few years later, the Salentin^s and Messapians in the heel of Italy
submitted to the joint forces of b<" th consuls. Brundusium and its lands
were ceded to Rome,; and about twenty years afterwards (244 B.C.) a colony
was planted there. Brundusium became the Dover of Italy, as Dyrrharehium,
on the opposite Epirot coast, became the Calais of Greece.

In the year 268 B.C. both consuls undertook the reduction of the Pice-
nians, who occupied the coast lane: between Uinbria and the Marrucinians.
Their chief city, Asculum, was taken by storm. A portion of the people was
transferred to that beautiful coast between Naples and the Silarus, where
they took the name of Picentines. Soon after (266 B.C.) Sarsina, the chief
city of the Umbrians, was taken, and all Umbria submitted to Rome.

It remains to speak of Etruria. No community here was strong enough,
BO far as we hear, to maintain active war against Rome ; even Volsinii was
now compelled to'sue for succour. The ruling aristocracy had ventured to
arm their serfs, probably for the purpose of a Roman war; but these men had
turned upon their late masters, and were now exercising a still direr oppression
than they had suffered. The senate readily gave ear to a call for assistance
from the Volsinian lords ; and (in the year 265 B.C.) Q. Fabius Gurges, son
of old Fabius Maximus, invested the city. He was slain in a sally made by
the Etruscan serfs, who were, however, obliged to surrender soon after.
The Romans treated the city as lawfully gotten booty. The old Etruscan
town on the hill-top, with its polygonal walls, was destroyed; its two thou-
sand statues and other works of art were transferred to Rome; a new town
was founded on the low ground, which in the modernised name of Bolsena
still preserves the memory of its ancient fame. After the fall of Volsinii,
all the Etruscan communities made formal submission ; and all Italy awaited
the will of the conquering city of the Tiber.

GOVERNMENT OP THE ACQUIRED TERRITORY
To conceive of ancient Rome as the capitaFof Italy in the same sense that
London is the capital of England, or Paris of France, would be a great mis-
take. London and Paris are the chief cities of their respective countries only
because they are the seat of government. But the city of ancient Rome was
a great corporate body or community, holding sovereignty over the whole of
Italy, from the Macra and Rubicon southwards. The Roman territory itself,
in the first days of the Republic, consisted (as we have seen) of twenty-one
tribes or wards. Before the point at which we have arrived, these tribes had
been successively increased to three-and-thirty. These tribes included a
district beyond the Tiber stretching somewhat farther than Veii; a portion
of the Sabine and JSquian territory beyond the Anio ; with part 01 Latium,
part of the Volscian country, and the coast land as far as the Liris, southwards.
None but persons enrolled on the lists of these tribes had a vote in the popu*